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MOTHERS 


1957 


“And here’s a kiss to go with your 
Mother’s Day corsage,’ says Anne 
Hovelman as she and her mother, Anna 
Harley, enact a scene repeated in 
millions of American homes on Sunday, 
May 12. 


But this mother and daughter are 
unique in one respect: they’re both 
RWDSU members. They work for R. H. 
Macy & Co., the world’s largest 
department store, and they’re active 
members of Local 1-S. In fact, Mom 
Anna is a steward in the Lingerie Dept. 
where she works as a saleslady, while 
daughter Anne is a packer in the 
Central Packing Dept. 





Their portrait is The Record’s way of 
saying “Happy Mother’s Day” to all 
the mothers in the land. 











Bail Helps Boost Puerto Rico Pay Floors 


SAN JUAN, P. R.—Wage increases ranging from 2 
cents to 37 cents an hour were gained.by some 2,000 
workers in Puerto Rico as a result of wage orders issued 
by a Federal Industry Committee last month. One of three 
labor members of the committee was RWDSU Exec. Vice-Pres. 
Alex Bail, who was appointed by Sec. of Labor James Mitchell 
on the recommendation of AFL-CIO Pres. Meany. 

The Federal Industry Committee held public hearings for 
three weeks in San Juan, capital city of Puerto Rico, which 
has commonwealth status under the flag of the United States. 
Besides Bail, the labor members were Sey- 
mour Brandwein, AFL-CIO economist; and 
Prudencio Rivera Martinez of the Puerto 
Rican Cigar Workers Union. Also on the 
committee were three public members, in- 
cluding Chairman John Perry Horlacker 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
three industry members. 


The committee issued nine wage orders 
each covering specific industrial groupings. 
The groupings included button, buckle and 
bead workers, whose minimum rates rose 
from 60 to 63 cents an hour; precious 


jewelry and expansion bracelet workers, Alex Bail 





who received 10-cent raises to 80 cents an hour; plastic costume 
jewelry workers raised from 45 to 50 cents an hour; metal 
jewelry and findings workers got 15-cent raises, to 60 cents 
an hour, and others also received raises in minimum rates. 


_ The increases ordered by the federal committee came on 
top of rate boosts instituted by the Puerto Rican Dept. of 
Labor last September, when all these groups were raised by 
25 percent. 


_ Bail told The Record that, with one exception all the 


. industry groups.affected by the committee orders pay little 


if any more than the minimum rates to their employees. He 
said that pressure for the increases came mainly from organ- 
ized labor on the island as well as the mainland United States, 
and from segments of mainland industry most interested in 
improving their competitive position with the low-wage, low- 
price island products. : 


The higher wages, Bail pointed out, also fit in with Puerto 
Rico’s “Operation Bootstrap,” and were encouraged by the 
island’s administration. “Operation Bootstrap” is Puerto Rico’s 
effort to build the island’s economy into an industrial one 
and raise the standards of its people. 





Social Services Cut is Aim But Oil Tax Favors Continue 











eldom has the American business community been 
moved to such indignant wrath as it exhibited over the 
$71.8 billion Eisenhower budget. So wrathful was it that 
President Eisenhower himself, hitherto the darling of 
the conscrvatives, found himself the target of blasts— 
including one from his own conservative brother Edgar 
—that almost rivalled the criticism that used to be 
heaped by conservatives on FDR and Harry S. Truman. 


In the midst of all the ensuing hullabaloo about the wick- 
edness of so huge a budget, the voices of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and their agricultural ally, the Farm Bureau Federation, 
all came through with strong demands for economy. 


The budget could and must be cut, they all declared. Vari- 
ous figures were mentioned—anywhere from $3 billion to $5 
billion. In any event, the taxpayer had to be protected. But 
how? By and large when you add up the cuts suggested by the 
spokesmen for business and industry they mostly center on 
foreign aid, farm supports and the social services all the way 
from aid to education to the school lunch program which in 
their eyes apparently has become unduly .burdensome to be 
supported. 


Whales for Govt. Harpoon 


What is startling, however, is the profound and discreet 
Silence of the business community and its spokesmen about 
areas of activity where the average taxpayer really could be 
helped—areas where the Government either could make huge 
economies or increase its resources enormously. Instead of 
harpooning minnows, they might harpoon whales. Let’s list 
some of the whales: 


, “Hard money.” The Eisenhower “hard money” policy 
which is designed to stabilize the value of the dollar is costing 
the American taxpayer literally billions of dollars and is put- 
ting those same billions into the pockets of the country’s big- 
gest banks which are now making some of the biggest profits 
in their history. 


Senator Robert S. Kerr, Oklahoma Democrat, has pointed 
out that the government is now paying $1.2 billion more in 
interest on about 30 percent of the public debt than was being 
paid in 1952 because of the increase in interest rates brought 
on by the “hard money” policy. He declared,-further, that 
when the entire puhlic debt has been refinanced a continuation 
of the present policy of high interest rates will “mean that 
the- government will be paying a penalty in excess of four bil- 
lion dollars a year additional interest on the public debt over 
what it was costing under President Truman.” 


, Or take the 27% percent oil depletion tax allowance 
that has made oilrich Texas the new land of millionaires. Nor- 
mally you would expect business groups that get no such tax 
breaks would raise a rumpus on the grounds of favoritism, but 


WHAT BUDGET CUTTERS ARE AFTER 


By PUBLIC AFFAIRS INSTITUTE 








they don’t. Yet this depletion allowance means literally hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars lost to the American Treasury. 


Senator Hubert H. Humphrey in “Tax Loop Holes” pub- 
lished by the Public Affairs Institute, estimated that the oil 
depletion allowance costs the US. Treasury about $750,000,000 
a year. s 


But the depletion allowance is only one of other tax loop- 
holes that benefit the upper brackets and cost the Treasury 
hundreds of millions. A dramatic example of these loopholes 
was revealed recently when there was testimony before Con- 
gress that Aramco—the Arabian-American Oil Company— 
which is owned by four powerful American oil companies, 
made $281 million net profit last year and didn’t pay Uncle 
Sam a single penny in income taxes. 


3, Another “whale” that might be harpooned is the Ad- 
ministration’s policy of turning over to private enterprise 
every job that it can, even if the taxpayer has to pay more 
for the service as the result. Largely as a result of the Hoover 
Commission recommendations, the Federal Government has 
been divesting itself of many services which it once perform- 
ed for itself at cost, and letting private enterprise take over 
at a huge profit. 


One complaint of the Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Association of Manufacturers is that it hasn’t been 
doing this fast enough. Yet, it now turns out, this frequently 
costs the taxpayer money. When some government depart- 
ments complained that they do the job themselves more 
economically than by turning it over to private enterprise, 
the Bureau of the Budget stepped in and ruled: 


“The decision to continue or discontinue an activity as 
being in the public interest should not depend primarily upon 
whether the product or service can be produced cheaper by 
the Government. As a general guide our policy is that apparent 


_ cost or savings should not be the deciding factor where ade- 


quate competition exists.” 


No Cheapskates, the GOP 


The Bureau gave several bookkeeping reasons for this 
ruling but what they boiled down to was that this is a pri- 
vate enterprise economy and even if it costs the taxpayer 
more money than necessary, the government should keep 
hands off. Here again no NAM or C. of C. voices have been 
raised in defense of the taxpayer. 


An example of what this means in taxpayers’ dollars is 
the flat failure of the administration’s lease-purchase pro- 
gram for the construction of public buildings. Instead of 
constructing its own post offices and other public buildings 
the idea was that private enterprise would do the job, the 
government would rent the premises and eventually own the 
buildings, Only it now turns out that this method costs the 
taxpayer about twice as much as when Congress made direct 
appropriations for the job. 





Greenberg Seconds Meany Restraint Plea 


A plea for restraint on the part of union organizers 
when competing with other unions for support during 
al organizing drive was voiced last month by AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany and strongly seconded by Pres. Max 
Greenberg. The Federation leader, in a letter to all Interna- 
tional unions, noted that leaflets issued by various AFL-CIO 
unions during the course of representation election campaigns 
sometimes contained “vicious, unwarranted attacks upon other 
affiliates of the AFL-CIO.” 


Pres. Meany declared that such attacks upon other un- 
ions were “not conducive to unity, not good common sense 
and not in keeping with swund trade unionism.” He warned 


that such tactics “are bound to undermine the confidence of 
workers in the entire trade union movement.” 


This warning was underscored in a letter sent by Pres. 
Greenberg to all RWDSU representatives April 23,-in which he 
cautioned that “under no circumstances are you to attack 
competing unions in any organizing endeavor.” He noted 
also that such attacks “work in the interests of the employer 
and cannot do our union any good.” 


Despite Pres. Meany’s warning to all unions, the RWDSU 
has recently been the target of exactly the kind of attack 
that he cautioned against. For full details, read the story of 
the Miami organizing campaign on Page 7 of this issue. 
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By WILLARD SHELTON 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Piassage of a civil 
rights bill this year was jeopardized and 
labor’s union-security rights threatened when 
Chairman John L. McClellan of the Senate 
labor-management committee suddenly spon- 
sored a national “right-to-work” amend- 
ment to the civil rights measure. At the 
same time Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) 
said his labor subcommittee would open hear- 
ings in May on the Douglas-Ives bills for 
federal registration and accounting of em- 
ployee welfare and pension plans. 

The McClellan amendment to the civil 
rights measure was considered by some ob- 
servers to be primarily a tactical device to 
delay or otherwise impede Senate passage 
of legislation strengthening federal protec- 
tion of voting rights for Negroes in the South, 


Surprising Move 


Others .said, however, that the amend- 
ment might actually be approved by the com- 
mittee through bipartisan agreement of Rep- 
ublicans and southern Democrats. There are 
seven Republicans and eight Democrats, four 
of the latter southerners, on the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

McClellan’s willingness to sponsor the 
“right -to - work” (open shop) amendment 
came as\a surprise in view of his position as 
head of the special investigating committee. 

This committee has held no hearings on 
“right-to-work” or any other federal legisla- 
tion and has not expressed its opinion on the 
subject. 

McClellan as recently as Mar. 31 refused 
to commit himself to a federal open-shop 
law. On the NBC television program, Meet the 
Press, he then said: 

“My state has it (open shop legislation), 
the majority of the people of Arkansas sup- 
port it. I wouldn’t like to see it in federal 
legislation unless it is necessary... . 


McClellan Throws Right-to- Work Bombst @ 





‘He’s A Watch Dog--To Guard Your Rights’ 








DRAWN FOR THE 
AFL-CIO NEWS 





15 Although he added a comment that the 
“right to pursue a livelihood” is “one of the 
highest civil rights,” he said, “I’d prefer to 
leave it to the states.” ~ 

In an earlier television appearance on 
Martha Rountree’s Press Conference, Mc- 
Clellan pointed out that he had voted for 
the Wagner Act and Taft-Hartley Act, both 
of which authorized the union shop under 
federal law. He also voted for a Railway Labor 
Act amendment authorizing the union shop. 

McClellan also is author of a “states’ 
right” anti-sedition bill that would overrule 
a Supreme Court decision saying that the 


senator said he did not agree with proposals 
to require financial accountability only of 
union-administered plans. 

Pres. Eisenhower mentioned only “union” 
funds in asking Congress to speed legislation 
for federal accountability. McClellan said his 
committee investigations had built a record 
showing “there must be supervision” of man- 
agement-administered funds also. 


Kennedy said another legislative subject 
his committee would study was a law to safe- 
guard union ‘trust funds, including provision 
for independent audits and bans on “collu- 
Sion and discrimination.” 


He named as the first subject the welfare 
fund bills sponsored by Sen. Paul H. Douglas 
(D-Ill.) and Sen. Irving M. Ives (R-N. Y.). 
The Douglas proposal, requiring registration 
and financial accountability of all welfare 
and pension plans with the federal govern- 
ment, is generally endorsed by the AFL-CIO 
and bitterly opposed by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 





May Combine Best Features 


The Ives bill is similar to the Douglas 
bill but would allow the secretary of labor to 


McCarran internal security law superseded 
the state of Pennsylvania’s anti-sedition 
statute. 

He thus appears as a champion of 
“states’ rights” on sedition and other issues 
but sponsor of a federal proposal to outlaw 
the union shop even in states that prefer to 
preserve its legality. 

Kennedy said his labor subcommittee 
would consider legislation in five fields. 








exempt some funds from the requirement to 
report. The NAM apparently is opposed to 
this bill, also, although it has not specifically 
stated its opposition. 

Kennedy said his subcommittee “may 
wish to combine or extend the best feature” 
of the Douglas-Ives and related bills. 


Strong support for the AFL-CIO position 
on welfare funds came from McClellan. The 


. need for “full disclosure and possible limita- 


A third subject, he said, would be the 


tion on ‘conflicts of interest’” in the han- 
dling of trust funds. 


A fourth might be, he said, “safeguards 
to facilitate democratic control by union 
members” of both welfare and union treasury 
funds. 








Senate Committee Backs New Bill to Extend $1 Minimum 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Labor’s campaign to 
win extension of coverage under the federal 
minimum wage law moved into a new phase 
last week when the Senate Labor Subcommittee 
voted out the Kennedy Bill and pressure began 
for an early Senate vote on coverage. 


The subcommittee voted for the Kennedy bill by 
a margin of 9 to 2. Recorded against it were Sehators 
Matthew Neely (Dem. West Virginia) and Wayne 
Morse (Dem., Oregon). Their opposition was based 
on their support of Sen. Morse’s bill, which embodied 
AFL-CIO recommendations on. coverage and would 
have brought nearly 10 million additional workers 
under the law. 

By contrast, the sub-committee-backed bill, in- 
troduced by Sen. John F. Kennedy ‘Dem., Mass.), 
would provide coverage for about six million workers 
not now protected by the law. In other respects, also, 
the Kenendy bill represents a compromise between 
the Morse bill and Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell’s 
proposals, which would extend coverage to approx- 
imately 2% million workers, but would deny them 
time-and-a-half for overtime. 

Sen. Kennedy’s bill would give the newly-covered 
employees overtime protection after 44 hours during 
the first year, after 42 hours during the second year, 
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and then after 40 hours, like presently-covered em- 
ployees. The Morse bill calls for time and a half after 
40 hots at once. 

Under the Kennedy bill, nearly as many retail 
employees would be covered by the law as under 
the Morse bill. The chief difference would be among 
employees of firms doing between $500,000 and 
$1,000,000 volume annually, since the Morse bill used 
the former figure and the Kennedy bill the latter as 
the minimum for coverage. The two principal groups 
of workers eliminated from coverage in the Kennedy 
bill are 1,500,000 outside salesmen and 1,400,000 agri- 
cultural workers. 


Retains Vital Labor Demands 


While these and other changes represented a 
substantial cut in labor’s original demands for mini- 
mum wage coverage, it was pointed out by labor 
observers in the capital that the Kennedy bill retain- 
ed the most important parts of those demands, partic- 
ularly where retail employees are concerned. Further- 
more, they noted, the Kennedy bill, like the Morse 
bill, eliminates the “unfair and unworkable aspects 
of the Eisenhower Administration’s minimum wage 
recommendations.” 

Meanwhile, the House Subcommittee « on Labor is 
still holding hearings on minimum wage coverage 


which are expectéd to continue until the end of this 
month or into June. Between May 9 and 14, the 
subcommittee is holding hearings in New Orleans, 
where Int’l Rep. Paul Fourcade and other RWDSU 
representatives are expected to testify. 


By coincidence, newspaper articles appearing this 
month on the giants of American industry under- 
scored the RWDSU’s contention that retailing today 
is big business. The articles noted that eight new 
firms joined the Billion Dollar Club in 1956, bring- 
ing the total to 41 companies which do an annual 
business of $1 billion or more. 


Of the 41 biggest American firms, six are retail 
companies: A & P Tea Co., Sears Roebuck, Kroger, 
J. C. Penney and Montgomery Ward. Immediately 
below these giants are such firms as Federated Dept. 
Stores, Allied Dept. Stores, the R. H. Macy chain, 
Gimbels, and many others whose sal@$ volume is 
counted in the hundreds of millions. 


On the list of 41 companies, which is headed by 
General Motors, Standard Oil of N. J. and American 
Tel. & Tel., only the retail firms’ employees lack 
the protection of federal wage legislation. And, as 
might be expected, the wages of the retail employees 
lag substantially behind those of workers in the 
other industries. 

3 @ 
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0 Sullivan Strike Year Old; 


Struggle a National Cause 


By JOE GLAZER 


WINCHESTER, Va. (PAI)—The strike of 400 O’- 
Sullivan Rubber Workers—marking its first anni- 
-yersary May 13—is no longer a strike over wages 
and contract provisions. It has resolved itself into 
an all-out battle between two philosophies, two ways 
of looking at the world. 


The symbols of this battle are clearly in evidence. 

There is Earl Bunting, former head of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, who is in the 
O'Sullivan Board of Directors. There is Harry Byrd, 
ultra-conservative Senator from Virginia, who owns 
vast apple orchards outside of town and whose im- 
print is felt deeply in the region. 


The Winchester apple country is a land of low 
wage—85c an hour; $1 an hour. The O’Sullivan Rub- 
ber Company, a typical Winchester employer, sees 
nothing wrong when it pays 40c to 60c an hour less 
than other heel companies. 


Contrasted to this attitude are men like Arthur 
and Asa Smith, who 31 years ago helped build the 
plant O’Sullivan now occupies. Along with their 
fellow workers they decided to stand up and be 
counted like men. For choosing self-respect, the 
Smith brothers were callously locked out of the 
plant by a company which has steadfastly refused 
to bargain in good faith. This was their reward 
for 30 years of faithful service. 


O’Sullivan strikers symbolize the-little guy saying 
to the powerful: “Stop! From now-on we intend to 
be masters of our own destiny.” They symbolize peo- 
ple grouping and forming an organization of their 
own choosing, run by themselves and for themselves. 

When the strike became known throughout the 
land and the United Rubber Workers’ Union de- 
clared a nation-wide boycott, labor clasped hands 
and pitched in to help out. Here was living proof 
that labor unity was real. 


At the years’ end, Local 511 Pres. Marlon Miller, 
had reason to feel confident of ultimate success. 
His fellow strikers have stuck together and their 
morale was never higher. They had seen tangible 
results of support from the entire labor movement, 
and although the boycott had yet to reach its peak 
there were definite signs of its impact on company 
sales. O’Sullivan strikers can look forward with hope 
for ultimate victory. They know that the trade union 
movement will not let them down. 


Conn. Merger Set June 12 


HARTFORD, Conn.—The Connecticut State Labor 
Council will be formed in Foot Guard Hall here June 
12 through merger of the state’s Federation of Labor 
and Industrial Union Counci. 

Separate conventions of each organizations will 
be held the day before to act on the articles of 
merger. 


| 





SHOWS NEED FOR HIGHER WAGES: Using a 
chart to hammer home his points that wages 
don’t cause inflation, and should be higher 
Leon Keyserling, former chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, address- 
es final luncheon session of two-day conference 
of AFL-CIO Industrial Union Department, in 
Washington, D. C. 





Pension Programs Up 85% 


NEW YORK, (PAI)—The unusual growth of labor- 
Management pension plans in recent years is 
graphieally illustrated in a survey just made by the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

At the beginning of this year men and women in 
this country had accumulated more than $12 billion 
through pension plans insured by life insurance com- 
panies. This is more than double the $5.5 billion in 
such reserve funds at the end of 1950. 

The 12 billion figure gives only an indication of 
the total size of these funds. A vast number of other 
plans are operated under bank trustees or are self- 
insured. The Douglas Committee, last year, estimated 
the total size of these funds in the neighborhood of 
$25 billion. 

The survey by the Institute of Life Insurance pro- 
vides new insight into the growth of the programs. 
The survey shows that 20,780 employer-employee 
groups in the U. S. now have insured pension plans. 
This is a net increase of 1,800 over a year ago and 
an 80 percent increase since 1950. 

These plans covered 4,460,000 persons or 310,000 
more than a year earlier. This is nearly two-thirds 
more than in 1940 and six and one-half times the 
1940 figure. 





UAW Presses Auto Firms 
On ‘58 Bargaining Issues 


DETROIT, Mich. (PAI)—President Walter P. 
Reuther of the United Automobile Workers 
has invited the top automobile manufacturers 
to set up a joint committee to study next year’s 
collective bargaining issues such as a shorter 
work week and “the expansion of purchasing 
power.” 

The proposal, contained in a letter mailed to the 
presidents of six automotive manufacturing com- 
panies, was in accordance with resolutions adopted 
by the union’s recent convention in Atlantic City. 

“We of labor and management have an obliga- 
tion to the whole community for jointly finding 
solutions to the problems .presented by the new 
technology,” Reuther said in his letter. “We must 
find ways to assure realization of its full potential 
for a better life while avoiding the hardships and 
dislocations for families and communities that our 
new production tools could create if we fail to 
plan wisely and responsibly for their use.” 

Reuther explained that the purpose of such a 
committee would not be collective bargaining in 
advance of the regular negotiations on the renewal 
of contracts which expire next year but a “joint 
consideration of the facts of the practical prob- 
lems involved” in order to “contribute toward 
constructive, equitable and enlightened negotia- 
tions.” : 

“In addition to the key question of the rate at 
which we can look forward in reducing working time 

while raising living standards, there are a host of 
practical problems to be solved as we advance to- 
ward that dual objective,” Reuther wrote. 

“There is the question, for example, of the form 
the reduction in the work week should take. Should 
we plan for fewer hours per day or fewer days per 

week? How should operating schedules be adjusted 
to the shorter work week? 

“In particular, how do we go about reconciling 
efficient utilization of productive capacity with the 
reasonable desires of the workers concerning their 
personal schedules of work and leisure? -These are 
but a few of the matters to which we should joint- 
ly give our consideration.” 


Ford to Buck Hour Cut 


LANSING, Mich. (PAI)—A top official of the 
Ford Motor Co. has served notice on the United 
Automobile Workers that the union faces a fight 
in its efforts to win a shorter work-week with great- 
er take-home pay in 1958. . 

John S. Bugas, vice president for industrial rela- 
tions for the company, declared in a rnajor speech 
here that contrary to the UAW view, there “is a 
strong factual case that the threatened inflationary 
spiral ... is a wage-cost-price spiral, and not the 
reverse.” 

UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther has taken sharp 
issue with this view and has demanded a full con- 
gressional investigation on prices and profits. 





Savings Bond Redemption ‘Postponed 20-25 Years 





Soviet Russia Hits Its Workers with Biggest Wage Cut 


By ARNOLD BEICHMAN 


The Soviet Union, land of the speedup, slave 
labor and company unions, has now come up 
with the biggest wage-cut ever instituted 
against workers. in modern history. 


To understand how this wage-cut took place, let’s 
translate it into American terms: 


Millions of American workers have for almost two 
decades been buying government savings bonds, the 
most common being the E bond. The usual custom, 
particularly during World War II, was to buy the 
bonds via a payroll deduction plan; a few dollars 
each week until you reached $18.75 and you received 
a $25 bond redeemable in 10 years. 


Suppose U.S. Did Same Thing 


Now suppose the U. S. Treasury announced that 
redemption of these bonds was to be postponed for 20 
to 25 years without interest. It would be the equi- 
valent of a wage-cut, since unlike government taxes, 
the bond investment presumably was your own money. 

A few days ago, Nikita Khrushchev announced a 
“postponement” for the next 20 to 25 years of any 
bond redemptions held by Soviet citizens. 

The total outstanding of such boy ds is $65 billion, 
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the overwhelming proportion of which is in the hands 
of Soviet workers. 

Soviet workers were forced to subscribe to these 
bonds by a vast propaganda campaign led by 
their so-called unions, Back in 1928, Izvestia said, 
“there shall not be a single worker who has not 

- subscribed to the new loan to the extent’ of two 
to three weeks’ earnings.” 


The Soviet Council of Trade Unions in May 1948 
announced: x 

“By a unanimous and universal subscription to 
the Third State Loan the workers of the Soviet Union 
will once again demonstrate their unbounded love 
and devotion to the Bolshevik party, the Soviet gov- 
ernment; and the great leader and teacher, Stalin.” 

Dr. Harry Schwartz, New York Times exper: on 
Soviet affairs, in his basic text on the Soviet Union, 
wrote that ‘although an individual’s decision to pur- 
chase state bonds is nominally voluntary, there is 
strong pressure exerted on workers to make them 
subscribe three to four weeks’ earnings annually for 
this purpose.” 


Forced Loan Subscription 


This forced loan subscription, which it is estimated 
took up to one-tenth of a worker's earnings, was over 


and above the high tax rate gn Soviet workers, far 
higher than tax rates in free countries. 

For exaniple, in Russia there is a maximum limit 
on income taxts so that higher-paid Soviet citizens 
pay less proportionately than lower-paid workers. 


Although it is little realized, one of the greatest 
sources of Soviet revenue is through a sales tax paid 
by the workers, not according to his income but ac- 
cording to his purchases. 

Edmund Stevens, special correspondent in Mos- 
cow of the Christian Science Monitor, reported 
that “for many persons the loan subscriptions con- 
stitute the bulk of their savings.” This means 
that the Khrushchev “freeze” on these bonds 
has wiped out the savings of millions and millions 

_ of Soviet workers. 

Nowhere in any reports is tnere to be found a 
reference to any discussion with the trade unions 
regarding this retroactive wage-cut in the so-called 
land of socialism. In any free country, workers 
through their trade unions would be fighting this 
kind of confiscation, but not in Russia. 

Even when these bonds were technically redeem- 
able, they never paid interest except by a trick lottery 
twice a year which equalled about 3 or 4 percent of 


the entire loan. 
rwdsu RECORD 
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ALBANY APPEARANCE was made by Loc 


al 338 Pres. Julius Sum on April 24, when 








fe 


he testified at Governor Harriman’s hearing on unemployment insurance and work- 
men’s compensation bills. At hearing, held in State Asesmbly chamber, Sum urged 
governor to veto bills, call special legislative session to enact satisfactory legislation. 


Harriman Vetoes Unfair Bills, 
Calls Special Session June 10 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Organized labor—as well as unorganized workers 
in New York State—won an important battle last month in the cam- 
paign to improve unemployment insurance and workmen’s compensation 





Drug Local Marks 


25th Anniversary 
At Affair May 26 


NEW YORK CITY — Founded 
twenty-five years ago on June 7, 1932 
in the midst of the depression, Local 
1199, Retail Drug Employees Union 
will celebrate its silver anniversary 
with a banquet, entertainment and 
dance on Sunday evening, May 26 at 
the Hotel Sheraton Astor in New 
York City. 

Six of the founding members present 
at the first meeting of the Union who 
are still active 1199ers will be honored 
at the banquet. They are 1199 Pres. 
Leon J. Davis, Irving Jarmel, David Kauf- 
man, Harry Shamowitz, John Sherman 
and Victor Kaufman. 

A distinguished list of speakers, in- 
cluding public officials and trade union 
leaders, has been invited to address the 
1,000 members expected to attend. They 
inciude Mayor Robert F. Wagner, RWDSU 
Pres. Max Greenberg, State CIO Pres. 
Louis Hollander and District 65 Pres. 
David Livingston. 


Tribute to Davis 

The affair will pay special tribute to 
1199 Pres. Davis for his inspired leader- 
ship of the local since its founding in 
1932. 

The entertainment program will 
feature an original dramatization with 
music on the history of ‘1199’, written 
and directed by Ossie Davis and per- 
formed by a cast of prominent stage 
and screen stars. Comedy star Bernie 
West, featured in the Broadway hit 
musical “The Bells Are Ringing,” will 
also appéar. , 

The first two winners of Local 1199 col- 
lege scholarships, will .receive $1,000 
awards at the banquet. The presentation 
will be made by Pres. Greenberg who is 
a member of the ‘1199’ College Scholar- 
ship Board together with such distin- 
guished educators as Dr. Hugo S. Schae- 
fer, dean emeritus, Brooklyn College of 
Pharmacy; Dr. Frederick L. Redefer, 
Professor of Education, New York Uni- 
versity; Dr. Goodwin Watson, Professor 
of Education, Columbia University, and 
‘1199’ Pres. Davis. 

A special 56-page issue of ‘1199’ Drug 
News, the local’s monthly publication, de- 
voted entirely to the history of the, Un- 
ion, will be distributed at the banquet. 
Reservations for the event are still on 
sale at the union office. Tickets are $25 
a couple and $15 for individual reserva- 
tions. 
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laws and prevent undercutting of these 
benefits. Governor Harriman, in response 
to vigorous efforts by State CIO and AFL 
organizations, vetoed GOP-backed bills 
which would have seriously weakened un- 
employment and workmen’s compensation 
benefits and called for a special session 
of the legislature to correct, as he said 
in his veto message, the “unfair and 
unsound provisions” in the bills. 


RWDSU Vice-Pres. Julius Sum was one 
of many union speakers at committee 
hearings, urging the veto and special 
session. 


Mobilize for Special Session 

The major battle to win clear-cut im- 
provements in the laws now shapes up. 
Governor Harriman has tentatively set 
June 10 for the special legislative session. 
The State CIO has launched a campaign 
to mobilize union members to make sure 
that the special session brings higher 


benefits without other provisions harm- 
ful to workers and the economy of the 
State. 


State CIO.Pres. Louis Hollander noted 
that both political parties had pledged 
improvement of benefits and had agreed 
to increase them to $45 weekly, but that 
selfish business interests obtained in- 
clusion of other amendments to worsen 
the laws for all workers and also for 
substantial segments of the business com- 
munity. 


The vetoed bill on unemployment 
insurance would have raised maximum 
benefits to $45 a week, as labor sought, 
but would have subverted the principle 
that benefits should be at least 50% 
of average earnings; provided no pro- 
tection for workers in industries with 
seasons of less than 20 weeks; and ex- 
tended the “merit rating” systems un- 
der which the richest companies get 
reductions in taxes, while the poorest 
carry a greatest share of the load. 


The workmen’s compensation bill veto- 
ed by Governor Harriman, would have 
coupled increased benefits with appeal 
procedures, and court review which would 
have required many injured workers to 
fight their cases through the courts be- 
fore receiving one cent of compensation. 


With the special session due in June, 
the State CIO called on all locals and 
individual members to contact their state 
senators and assemblymen and urge that 
they support increased unemployment in- 
surance and workmen’s compensation 
without amendments which destroy basic 
rights. 


Big Gains Avert Strikes 
For 1500 in District 65; 
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$9 Won in Textile Shops 


NEW YORK CITY—A firm policy of “No contract, no work” has again 
paid off in District 65 as 1,500 members in more than 250 shops settled 
May 1st contract expirations without a strike, and with wage increases 
of $9 and $10 a week for two years as well as other important gains. 

The bulk of the shops are in wholesale and retail, and the largest 


group among these is the Textile Local, 


- with about 800 members who work for 


wholesale firms which supply garment 
manufacturers with piece goods. The 
workers hailed their settlement, which 
provides $9 increases for two years and 
other gains, as one of the best in recent 
years. 


Meanwhile, a larger group of mem- 
bers, numbering about 3,500 in the whole- 
sale section of the District plus 5,000 
in Stern’s and Bloomingdale department 
stores, is in the midst of a campaign to 
win substantial improvements in contract 
reopeners. Speaking to the regular 
monthly meeting of rank and file of- 
ficers of the District’s 35 locals this 
month, ‘65’ Pres. David Livingston de- 
clared: 

“The fine gains in the settlements just 
completed should provide inspiration to 
the members of Revlon Cosmetics, Miles, 
A. 8. Beck and National Shoe chain of- 
fices and warehouses, the Lerner Shops 
office and warehouse, Dry Goods mem- 
bers and others who are facing contract 
reopeners.” 


More to Offer to Unorganized 


He also urged the local leaders to take 
advantage of opportunities to complete 
organization of their industries, observ- 
ing: “With these gains we have even 
more to offer to the unorganized.” 


The Textile local members, like others 
facing contract expirations, were fully 
prepared to put the union’s “No con- 
tract, no work” slogan into effect, as 
negotiations with the employer’s asso- 
ciation in particular approached the 
strike deadline of May 1. Virtually the 
entire local membership gathered at the 
‘65’ Center the night of April 31, and 
waited on the alert for a strike call or 
a settlement offer. The offer finally 
came just a few hours before midnight, 
and by 11 p.m. it had been thoroughly 
discussed and approved. It. was hailed 
as “the best settlement in many years.” 
4 The Textile settlements, covering 
workers in employer association shops 
and non-association shops, are alike in 
most respects. Mainly they give wage 
boosts of $5 this year and $4 next year, 
plus cost-of-living adjustments. Start- 
ing rates were universally improved, 
with association shop minimums for 
warehouse employees going to $69 a 
week this year, and to $71 next May 1. 
In some independent shops minimums 
were raised to $75. 

Other gains were a fourth week’s paid 





vacation, 3742 hours a week all year 
round for warehouse employees, who had 
enjoyed the shorter hours for only half 
the year before; severance pay provi- 
sions, and, in the independent shops, 
contract coverage of office employees 
not previously included. 

Employees of one of the non-association 
shops, Arthur Beir, largest in the local, 
made a unique achievement when they 
won a funded severance pay plan. The 
firm will set up a trust fund with annual 
payments of $7,000 for five years. The 
money will be invested, and when a work- 
er leaves his job or if the firm should go 
out of business, proportionate shares of 
the fund would be paid to each employee. 





Local 670 Elects 
Slate of Officers 


NEW YORK CITY—The newly-elected 
officers of Building Service Local 670 
will be sworn in by RWDSU Pres. Max 
Greenberg at installation ceremonies on 
June 5, it was reported by Organizer 
Joseph Caliva. The slate of victorious 
candidates was led by Business Mgr. 
Thomas Bagley, Pres. John Chernowski, 
Vice-Pres. Timothy Quill, Sec. Martin 
Byrne, Rec. Sec. Al Charters, and Sgt.- 
at-Arms Archie Condit. 

Others elected included Trustees Vin- 
cent Rendina, William Richmond and 
William Koffer, and executive board 
members -A. Conway, A. DeCarolis, E. 
Campbell, W. Young, P. Gillen, J. Sel- 
kirk, A. Jensen, E. Meade, F. Maiorino. 
M. Bazant, W. Kuritz, R. Skae, A. Kauf- 
man, J. Leahy and A. Kakuk. 


Biggest Nassau-Suffolk 
Drug Store Organized 


' NEW YORK CITY.—Following up the 
recent historic agreement which brought 
$120 minimums to pharmacists employed 
in independent drug stores, Local 1199 
Pres. Leon Davis announced the comple- 
tion of a campaign to organize the larg- 
est drug store in Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties. 

Spearheaded by Organizer Floyd Shep- 
ard, an agreement was won providing for 
wage increases, reduced hours and -wel- 
fare plan coverage for 35 newly organ- 
ized employees at Shear’s Pharmacy in 
Huntington, LI. 
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VICTORY SMILZS are displayed by employees of Great Bear Spring Water Co. 
Buffalo after they won union recognition in strike April 22. From left, kneeling, 
Glenn Shoemaker, Steward Richard Smith, Harold Richardson, Int’l Rep. Tom 
and Lydon Hershey; standing are Charles Shoemaker, Charles Scarsone, 





of 


Ronald Schults, 


Green, Larry Stevens, Leo Denne, E. Hertienne, §al Martoche, Ronald Spech and 
cs 









Northeast 











Local 1-S is honored for outstanding role in fund raising campaign by N.¥.C. CIO 
Community Service Committee, Also honored was the City CIO Council. L.-r., R. J. 
Thomas, assistant to AFL-CIO Pres, George Meany, CIO Council Pres. Mike Quill, 
‘1-S’ Pres, Sam Kovenetsky, CIO Sec.-Treas. Morris Iushewitz, and Richard E. Booth, 
executive director of Greater New York Fund, who presented awards. 








Macy Local 1-S Wins Honors 
For Community Work, Strike 


NEW YORK CITY.—Local 1-S, representing 8,000 R. H. Macy’s depart- 
ment store workers, was doubly honored on the weekend of April 27-28— 
once for its outstanding role in community work and raising money for 


the Greater New York Fund, and then 
as the “outstanding retail union of 1956” 
in recognition of the 13-day Macy strike 
in April, 1956. 

The first award was presented to Pres.. 
Sam Kovenetsky at an all-day conference 
of the New York City CIO Community 
Service Committee. Kovenetsky, who had 
been chairman and moderator of a panel 
discussing workers’ health and welfare 
problems, was caught by surprise as he 
was called to share the dais—and the 
honors—with CIO Council Pres. Michael 
J. Quill, and Sec.-Treas. Morris Iushe- 
witz. 

The very next night, at the annual 
dinner-dance of Local 400, Amalgamat- 
ed Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, 
Kovenetsky and ‘1-S’ Vice Presidents 
Phil Hoffstein and Bill Atkinson were 
again caught unawares when - ‘400’ 
Pres. Joseph Cohn annuonced that 
Local 1-S had been selected as recipient 
of the “400 Award” given anually to 
the “outstanding retail union.” 

Presenting the large and beautiful 
trophy to the ‘1-S’ leaders, Cohn said, 





“We think that labor should be recog- 
nized for the good that it does. One rea- 
son for our annual presentation of this 
trophy is to get publicity that will re- 
fresh the public’s memory of the good 
fights unions have fought. 

“This trophy is in recognition of the 
outstanding accomplishments of the 
membership—not just the officers—of 
Local 1-S. It is a privilege for us to pres- 
ent you with the ‘400 Award’ for the 
work you have done. You are most 


' worthy of it.” 


Kovenetsky, in reply, warmly praised 
the support of those members of Local 
400 who work in the Macy butcher shop 
and who gave unstinting support to the 
‘1-S’ strike, despite the fact that they 
knew their gains would be negligible. 

The ‘1-S’ leader said, “This award 
should really go to Local 400 itself. The 
help they gave us in food and other 
physical support was invaluable. We are 
deeply honored and deeply grateful to 
Local 400 and to Joe Cohn. They are 
fine friends.” 





f 
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“400 AWARD” is presented to Macy Local 1-S as “outstanding retail union of 1956,” 
at annual dinner-dance of Meat Cutters of Local 400 April 28. ‘1-S’ Pres. Sam 
Kovenetsky, right, is shown accepting trophy from Local 400 Pres. Joseph Cohn, right. 


The victory means that several hun- 
dred additional workers who are’ em- 
ployed from June to October, which is 
the canning season, will become mem- 
bers of the union.. Management has 
r clearly indicated its agreement to a 
union shop. 

Kirkwood said negotiations for a first 
contract would start in about two weeks, 
and that the workers aim to win a con- 
tract like the one between RWDSU Lo- 


cal 30 and the company in Crosswell, 
Mich. 


Rates at the Hart and Scottville 
plants range from $1.15 to $1.50 an 
hour, while the RWDSUers in Cross- 
well earn between $1.37% and $1.621, 
an hour, 


Members of the organizing committees 
at the two plants were, in Scottville, Al- 
len Tuttle, Lloyd Smith and George Ka- 
valuski. At Hart they were Ed Purdy, 
Charles Baldwin and Glen Helmer. 


The Midwest 


Elections Won in Michigan at 
Stokely- Van Camp Canneries 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—The year-round employees of two Stokely- 
Van Camp canning plants in Hart and Scottville have voted overwhelm- 
ingly for the RWDSU in National Labor Relations Board elections held 
April 30, Local 386 Pres. Tom Kirkwood reported. 





8 Cent Raise, 5 Day Week 


At Zanesville, O. Dairy 


ZANESVILLE, O—A new two-year 
pact between Local 379 and the Meadow- 
gold Dairy here was concluded this month 
previding the 40 employees with wage 
increases of eight cents an hour and 
reduced work week in the plant, and 
other gains for route salesmen. ‘ 

Now working six days and 48 hours, 
the plant employees will have a five-day 
week of 45 hours in a year, in addition to 
the eight-cent wage boost. Retail and 
wholesale salesmen, who now get two 
days off a month, will receive a third 
day off each month as of Aug. 1. These 
men also won increases on base pay of 
$1.50 a week, effective next year. Ice 
cream salesmen won base rate hikes of 
$2 a week. 

The negotiating committee consisted of 
Unit Chairman Don Mills, Paul Johrison, 
Robert Dillon, Robert Bozman, Eugene 
White, Bill Maxwell and Bill Heiner. 





Int’l] Rep. Eugene Ingles reported. 

After a series of negotiating sessions 
in which the employer stubbornly held 
out for a contract without an hour cut 
or wage boosts of any kind, the work- 
ers, on the expiration of the contract 
May 1, held a meeting at the plant which 
lasted about-an hour and a half. During 
this time the plant machinery stood still 
and no sales trucks rolled. 

The employer then asked for 2a five- 
day extension of contract, and negotia- 
tions resumed, with Organizer Ned 
Harkless at the head of the committee. 
The result was an agreement providing, 
in the plant, a 5-day week reduced 
from 5%, plus: a weekly wage boost of 
$2. The shorter week must be put into 
effect before next September. 

Wholesale salesmen won increases of 
50 cents a day in base rates, equal to 
$2.62 a week, and retail salesmen re- 
ceived increases in commissions and in 
base rates, for a total of about 75 cents 
a day, or $3.75 a week. 


The negotiating committee was headed 
by Int'l Rep. Ingles and Organizer Hark- 
less, and included Collins Skinner, John 
Marshall, Albert Callahan, Pearl Fink, 
Bud Everrett, Marit Shaw, Don Didgood 
and John Ross. 








soon, Hughes said. - 














3%% of Town in RWDSU- 


PICKERINGTON, O.—If this were Columbus, some leaders of the union 
mused, the membership of Local 379 would be larger by about 11,300, for three and 
a half percent of the population of Pickerington has joined the RWDSU local. 





Hour Cut, Pay Hike at Diamond 


. COLUMBUS, O.—With an unmistakeable show of determination to 
raise their wages in a new contract, 100 members of Local 379 at Diamond 
Dairy won wage boosts as well as a reduced work week early this month, 














WILLIAM KEE, chairman of United 
Dairy’s, Wheeling Unit, is second 
rank and filer to be selected for 
full-time job on Local 379 staff, 
Kee has been active handling griev- 
ances and contract problems in 
three United Dairy Units. Local 379 
Pres. Ned Harkless was first new 

staff organizer. 


As The Record went to press last week 54 of the 55 employees of the* Picker- 
ington Creamery voted 31 to 23 for the RWDSU in a National Labor Relations 
Board election, Regional Dir. Jerry Hughes announced. 


One of the largest butter plants in the state, a majority of its employees 
signed up in a campaign led by Hughes. The drive was aided by two members 
of the United Auto Workers, Cloy Smith and Roscoe Haggerty, who work in 
the North American Aviation plant here. 


The Creamery makes butter for Borden’s and other large dairies, and its 
products are handled by. ‘379’ members. Hughes said the Pickerington workers’ 
wages and conditions tofal 55 to 60 cents an hour less than those of RWDSU 
dairy workers. He also pointed out that the employer has many financial in- 
terests in this town of 1,500, among them fownership of the home in which 
many of the Creamery workers live. Negotiations for a first contract will begin 
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SOUTHERN NEWS BRIEFS 








‘Brass Tacks’ Talks Start at 


Sealtest in Florence, S. C. 


FLORENCE, 8S. C.—Lengthly sessions 
between the union and management of 
National Dairies’ Sealtest subsidiary here 
have brought negotiations on a first 
RWDSU contract down to brass tacks, 
Regional Dir. Frank Parker said. 

The plant in this city is the first Seal- 
test Dairy to be organized in the South. 
Its 40 employees voted 31 to 8 for the 
union in March after a hectic campaign 
led by Regional Dir. Irving Lebold, who 
was joined by Parker in the first stages 
of the contract talks. 

The company has agreed to some of 
the union’s proposals, but opposes 
arbitration of disputes, refuses a dues 
check-off, and has put objectionable 
limits on the union’s proposal for sen- 
jority. 

The workers also seek to improve 
wages, which in some cases are less than 
half of those paid in northern Sealtest 
plants, as well as time and a half for 
overtime work, and changes in the pres- 
ently long and odd.working hours. 





Birmingham Council Gets 
Enthusiastic Support 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—About 1,900 of 
the 2,500 members of the RWDSU in this 
city have voted enthusiastically for com- 
bining their locals into one city-wide 
council, Regional Dir. Frank Parker re- 
ported. The 1,900 represent the member- 
ships of the three largest of five RWDSU 
locals here. The other two are scheduled 
to vote on the Council this month. 

Aim of the Council is to bring to- 
gether the strength and resources of the 
locals in this city in order to do a better 
job of organizing, of electing labor’s 
friends to political office, of expanding 
health and pension coverage, and other 
activities of a trade union. 

The five locals consist of warehouse, 
dairy, bakery, and retail workers. 

Meanwhile, in Gadsden, Ala., a city in 
the northern part of the state, plans for 
a council of RWDSU locals are likewise 
proceeding. This month will see each of 
the three locals voting on whether to 
combine their forces in the same way as 
their sister locals in Birmingham. 


Finest Settlements at 3 


Houston Compress Plants 


HOUSTON, Texas.—More than 260 
members of Local 75 in three cotton com- 
press plants have won the finest wage 
settlements in recent years in contract 
negotiations, Pres. R. H. Smith said. 
Agreements with the three plants pro- 
vide wage boosts of 15 cents an hour 
across the board over three years. 

The plants are Gulf-Atlantic, South- 
ern Compress, and Port City Compress 
Co. The talks were held under a March 
30 wage reopener, and resulted in agree- 
ment to a three-year extension, with a 
5-cent wage increase March 30 of each 
year and a wage reopener in 1960. The 
pact runs until March 30, 1961. 

The membership unanimously ap- 
proved the settlement, which also pro- 
vides the increased pay retroactive to 
March 30, 1957. 

The negotiating committee was led by 
Smith, who was in regular consultation 
with Int’l Rep. George Boone throught- 
out the talks. 


Griffith on Local 28 Staff 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Bill Griffith, one 
of the leaders of the American Baking 
Co. plant here, has been named to the 
post of organizer on the full time staff 
of Local 28, Regional Dir. Irving Lebold 
announced. The step was taken in order 
to make better use of the opportunities 
to organize that have arisen in this area 
in the past few months, Lebold said. 





Cotton Oil Talks in Miss. 


CORINTH, Miss.—Negotiations for the 
renewal of contracts have begun at one 
cotton oil plant in Mississippi, apd are 
due to begin in the coming weeks in three 
others, Int’l Rep. George Boone reported. 
Talks are under way at Buckeye Cotton 
Oil Co. in Corinth, largest of the four 
plants. 
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There's One In 
Every Ourtit 





HOMBLE HARRY 
WONT SOIN THE 
ONION UNLESS HE'S 
MADE PRESIDENT | 














Cafeteria Chief Steward 
Back at Amer. Tobacco 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C.—The chief stew- 
ard of the plant cafeteria at American 
Tobacco, who had been discharged on a 
technicality, was reinstated this month 
as a result of union action, receiving ap- 
proximately half the pay she lost through 
the discharge. 

Int'l Rep. Larry Larsen led a committee 
of Local 15 members from the cafeteria 
in talks with the local manager of the 
Slater System unit here. The workers, 
who insisted that the steward was fired 
mainly because she is an active union 
leader, at first met refusal. Later the 
chain’s district manager met with un- 
ion representatives and agreed to her re- 
instatement. 


J. J. Stratton Food Co. 
Organized in Birmingham 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—A newly organ- 
ized shop, a contract settlement and neg- 
otiating progress in two other shops were 
reported by Int’l Rep. Bill Langston this 
month. The new RWDSvers are employ- 
ees of the J. J. Stratton Co., a food pro- 
cessing firm, who organized their shop 
under the leadership of Organizer Mar- 
garet Robbins. The employer granted 
recognition of the union, and negotia- 
tions will begin as soon as the workers 
act on demands. Shop Chairman is Mary 
McElroy. 

Langston led the negotiating commit- 
tee of recently-organized Sunshine Bis- 
cuit members in winning their first Local 
441 contract. The workers, who voted 
for RWDSU last February, won a 3-year 
pact providing total wage boosts of 30 
cents an hour. 

Talks on a first union contract were 
approaching complete ‘agreement at the 
Birmingham Cold Storage Co. last week 
as the firm’s wage offer came nearer the 
workers’ demands. Langston and Rufus 
Lewis, who organized the shop, were han- 
dling the negotiations. 
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Newly-organized employees of Jefferson Store Service Corp., 

at meeting May 3, plan campaign to win union contract. Stop- 

page four days later brought company agreement to NLRB 
election among 90 employees in Miami, W. Palm Beach. 





~ RWDSU Miami Drive 


The South 








Off to Fast Start 
At 2 Retail Chains 


MIAMI, Fla.—Encouraging early results in the RWDSU organizing drive 
in this area were reported last week by Regional Dir. Harry Bush, only a 
few weeks after the RWDSU Executive Board meeting which officially 
kicked off the campaign. Most notable was the report that a majority of 
the 250 employees in ten supermarkets affillated with the giant Grand Un- 


ion chain had joined the RWDSU. A 
petition for a National Labor Relations 
Board election was filed late last month. 

Another sizeable group, the 90 office 
and service employees of the Jefferson 
Stores Service Corp., have also signified 
their choice of the RWDSU by an over- 
whelming majority. However, the firm, 
whose warehouse employees are already 
covered by an RWDSU contract, refused 
to grant recognition to the union for the 
service employees. 

As a result, Bush said, a stoppage 
began Tuesday, May 7, as the service 
workers sought collective bargaining. 
The stoppage was completely effective 
in shutting down the firm’s operations. 
Jefferson Stores Service Corp. is an 
affiliate of the retail chain which serv- 
ices the TV sets and appliances sold 
in the stores. 

The stoppage lasted only one day. By 
the next morning, negotiations with the 
firm had yielded an agreement which 
was unanimously ratified at an 8:30 a.m. 
meeting of the employees on May 3. The 
agreement provided for the employees’ 
return to work on the following condi- 
tions: : 

@ The firm to withdraw all objections 
to an NLRB representation election. 

@ The bargaining unit to consist of all 
except supervisory employees, as the un- 
ion had demanded. 

@ An NLBB election to be held before 
the end of May, with all employees on 
the payroll during the May 1 - May 4 
period eligible to vote. 

Bush, who is working under the lead- 
ership of Asst. Area Director Frank 
Parker and with the assistance of Int’l 
Rep. Daniel Klein, reported that a small 
branch of Jefferson Stores Service Corp. 
in West Palm Beach had also been organ- 
ized by Klein and two rank-and-file 
warehouse RWDSUers. 

The service employees have elected 
their own committee, which includes Jack 
Friedhof, Dean Smith, Dick Mathieson, 
Philip Nass, Joe Sheppard, Jack Glasier, 
Angie Friedhof, Dolores Thiel, Leonard 
Sheppard, Larry Palm and Mrs. Waters. 
Charley Riley represents the West Palm 
Beach branch. 

Representing the union in the negotia- 
tions that ended the stoppage were Bush, 
Klein and the committee, as well as 
Parker, who participated by telephone 
from Birmingham, Ala. 

At Grand Union. the RWDSU petition 
seeks representation for all employees ex- 











cept those in the meat departments. 
These workers have joined the Amalga- 
mated Meatcutters and Butcher Work- 
men, which filed a representation peti- 
tion on their behalf on the same day 
that the RWDSU filed its request. Bush 
said both unions were working together 
in the organizing campaign. 

The ten supermarkets, known locally 


‘as B-Thrifty, Tanner’s and Value Stores, 


became part of the Grand Union chain 
last year. Several months ago, the em- 
ployees got in touch with the RWDSU 
and asked for aid in organizing. Bush 
and Klein began to work with this group, 
and in month had signed up a majority 
of the employees. 


RCIA Local Intrudes 

Meanwhile, a local of the Retail Clerks 
International Association, formerly AFL, 
learned of the RWDSU drive and at- 
tempted to intervene. Its representatives 
distributed leaflets among the Grand Un- 
ion employees and tried to sign them 
up, but with no success. Nevertheless this 
RCIA local continued its efforts, even 
though representatives of the RWDSU 
at a meeting between leaders of both un- 
ions pointed out that the field for organ- 
ization among retail stores in the Miami 
area is ‘very broad, and that the RCIA 
local, instead of attempting to interfare 
with organization of the Grand Union 
employees, should seek to organize some 
of the many other unorganized workers 
in the city. 

Failing in its efforts to win over the 
employees, the RCIA local then tried to 
bring pressure on the RWDSU through 
the Dade County Central Labor Union 
and its newspaper, the Labor Citizen, 
which is privately owned. The RCIA rep- 
resentatives presented their side of the 
story to the CLU at a meeting at which 
RWDSU representatives were not even 
present. 

This was followed by an obviously 
biased article in the Labor Citizen, which 
cmitted the facts about the RWDSU’s 
petition for an election, and falsely 
charged that “a New York Local” of the 
RWDSU was engaging in “raiding tac- 
tics.” 

RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg, on be- 
ing informed of these developments, re- 
ported the facts to AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany and asked that he take ap- 
propriate action to bring an end to vilifi- 
cation of the RWDSU by another affiliate 
of the labor federation. 
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— Support Mounts for Strikers 
At CH. Smith Store in Windsor 


WINDSOR, Ont.—The strike of 200 C.H. Smith department store workers continued solid as it entered it 
fifth week last week, and even grew in strength as support from other unions in this city, and in other cities 


of the province, mounted. 

The support is being expressed in two 
ways. First is financial aid for the hhard- 
pressed Local 1002 members, whose miser- 
ably low earnings at Smith's left little 
if anything to set aside in case of emer- 
gencies like a strike. Contributions were 
reported from a number of Canadian lo- 
cals of the RWDSU as well as other inter- 
nationals, with the bulk coming from 
auto workers at plant gate collections. 

RWDSU Pres. Greenberg announced 
that the International would throw fts 
full weight behind the Smith workers’ 
fight. He said support would be rallied 
from docals throughout the United 
States as well as in Canada, and that 
he would personally follow up on an 
initial appeal for aid mailed last week 
to all locals by RWDSU Sec.-Treas. Al 
Heaps. 


Secondly, a mass parade of Windsor. 


union members on April 27 gave public 
proof of the backing the Smith workers 
have from their fellow unionists in the 
city. The demonstration put strong evi- 
dence before the huge C. H. Smith firm 
that its scheme of starving the workers 
into submission would fail. Some 350 
union members turned out for the march 
through the shopping area of Windsor, 
which was led by ‘1002’ Pres. Bill Harri- 
son and Int’l Rep. Walter Kensit. Ken- 
sit said another such demonstration is 
planned. 

Meanwhile, the company has arrogant- 
ly refused to accept the mediation ser- 
vices of Windsor’s Mayor Michael Pat- 
rick. The union, of course, immediately 


expressed willingness to meet under the. 


Mayor’s auspices, but the company even 
refused to hear the proposal. 





Support for strikers of C. H. Smith Dept. Store is demonstrated by Auto Workers 

Union leaders prior to labor parade, backing strike in Windsor April 27. L.-r., Pres. 

Bill Harrison of striking Local 1002, RWDSU Int’l Rep. Walter Kensit, Pres. Charles 

Brooks, ‘144’ UAW-CIO; Asst. Canadian Div. Thomas McClean, UAW-CIO; Rep. Bill 
Hall, ‘240’ UAW-CIO; and Vice-Pres. Herb Kelly, ‘200’ UAW-CIO. 


The workers walked out last month 
after exhaustive negotiations and con- 
ciliation procedure had fejled to budge 
the company from its opposition to a $1 
an hour minimum wage and a union 


shop. They were the second group of 
RWDsSwvers in this city to strike for $1 
an hour minimum. Hitting the bricks 
a week earlier were the Honeydew Res- 
taurant workers. 





Why They Strike at 





combine representing hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in interests throughout 
Canada, soon got over its shock. This 
revolt of the employees, who had until 
now accepted wages ranging around $25 
and $30 a week, could not be tolerated, 
and had to be put down. 

So C. H. Smith drew itself up to its 
full height, and with all its financial 
might and majesty thundered down to 
the workers that once they go out on 


C. H. Smith Dept. Store 
‘Can a Person Live on $27 a Week?’ 


Last month the C. H. Smith department store management got something of a shock when it heard that 
its 200 employees had finally gotten sick and tired of being pushed around under miserable working condi- 
tions and rates of pay, and decided to go on strike for decent wages and conditions. But the company, part of a 





strike the doors would be locked for a 
long time. The implication, fully grasped 
by the workers, was that those doors 
wouldn’t be opened again until hunger 
drove them back to ask for mercy. 


Mr. Elliott, Mrs. Maloney, Mrs. Do- 
ten, Mrs. Richie, Frank Kornacker—and 
all their co-workers at Smith’s—heard 
the thundered warning. And then they 
went out on strike. 

Local 1002 Pres. Bill Harrison asked 





Telling their story are these strikers of C. H. Smith Dept. Store in Windsor, Ont. 
L.-r., A. Maloney, A. Elliot, G. Doten, Frank Kornacker, Rose Richie. The shop is 
determined to keep fighting until they win, they told The Record. 


the five representative Smith workers, 
who are shown on the picket line in the 
picture at left, to tell The Record how 
they feel about the strike. They told it 
in different ways, but all said the same 
thing. 

“We had to strike,” they said. ““We’ve 
worked long enough for low wages, and 
it’s about time we got out and fought 
for decent wages and conditions. Can 
a person live on $27 or $30 a week? 
Their threats? Let them make their 
threats. We’re out and we’re not zoing 
to quit fighting for what we want—$1 
an hour minimum is really not very 


much to ask. 
fighting until we win.” 


Mrs. Maloney is a saleslady at Smith’s, 
and after 6 years with the store she 
earns $28.50 a week plus 1% commission. 
She has two children, and helps support 
a widowed mother. Mrs. Elliott, a mother 
of four children, has worked in the store’s 
cash office for a year and a half, and 
now earns $27 a week. Mrs. Doten has 
been a saleslady for 742 years at Smith's, 
and now receives $28.50 a week plus 1% 
commission. Oldtimer Rose Richie, after 
15 years of selling Smith’s goods, is re- 
warded with a wage of $30.50 a week plus 
1% commission. And Frank Kornacker, 
a janitor at the store for 414 years, is 
a high-paid man at $45.50 a week. 


These five are typical of the striking 
C. H. Smith workers in family respons- 
ibility, in earnings, and most important, 
in fighting spirit. 





We're going to keep . 





Dominion Store 
Talks Open 


In Ontario 


TORONTO, Ont.—Negotiations for 
a new contract were under way last 
week with Dominion Stores for its 
branches in seven cities of this pro- 
vince, covering some 1,600 workers. 
At another of Canada’s great gro- 
cery chains, National Grocers, the 
parties have failed to reach agree- 
ment on a contract and conciliation 
has been applied for by Retail Em- 
ployees Local 414, 

National Grocers units affected are 
located in London, Peterboro, Guelph, 
Hamilton and Oshawa. The master con- 
tract with Dominion Stores covers em- 
ployees in Niagara Falls, St. Catherines, 
Hamilton, Toronto, (including the ware- 
house), Oshawa, Peterboro and Belle- 
ville. 3 

Elsewhere in the local, the employees 
of S. H. Kresge’s five-and-ten-cent store 
in Brantford have joined ‘414’ and await 
the decision of the labor board on the 
union’s application for certification be- 
fore starting negotiations. The store 
employs 20 workers and is the first to 
be organized in the big variety chain in 
Canada. 

In Peterboro, a contract settlement 
with York Trading was reported. The 
one-year pact provides wage boosts of 
6 cents an hour, effective March 1, 
1957, reduction in the work week to 5 
days, an improved vacation schedule, 
and other gains. 

Settlement of the contract with the 
Elliott-Marr Co. in London was also re- 
ported. A two-year agreement, it provides 
wage increases of 6 cents an hour as of 
March 7, 1957 and another 6 cents next 
March. The work week here was also 
reduced, bringing it to 5 days and 42 
hours; a fwly employer-paid comprehen- 
sive health plan was won, and the 
company has agreed to discuss a pension 
plan, which is to be put into effect by 
March 8, 1958. 





Steelworkers Re-Affirm 
CCF Support at Parley 


MONTREAL (CPA)—The United 
Steelworkers of America (CLC) re-af- 
firmed its support of the CCF party at 
a 3-day Canadian National Policy Con- 
ference held at the Mount Royal Hotel 
here. Delegates passed a resolution urg- 
ing “members of our union in their own 
best interest to vote and work for the 
election of CCF candidates to the House 
of Commons.” 

The resolution also encourages local 
unions to help the CCF by per capita 
contributions to Political. Action Com- 
mittees and by affiliation with the CCF 
by local membership decision, so that 
union members may “participate more 
fully in the political life of the nation.” 

Steelworkers members and their fami- 
lies were urged to make sure their names 
were on voters’ lists, and to cast their 
ballots on election day. The conference 
asked Ontario Locals of the union to co- 
operate fully with the Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labor in election campaign ac- : 
tivities. 








JOE GRIGG, rank and file treasurer 
of Local 440, is route salesman for 
London Pure Milk Co. in London, 
Ont: He’s kept Local’s books in per- 
fect order since its inception in 
1951. Joe has been re-elected 10 
post of treasurer at every union 
convention. 
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Local Anti-Union Ordinances Try 
To Outdo Taft-Hartley 


It was a cold and miserable spring in Newport News, Va. in 1955, when the em- 
ployees of Chesapeake Bay Frosted Foods struck against the company’s arrogant, 
spiteful stalling in negotiations for a first RWDSU contract. Leading them in the 
organization of the plant and the subsequent strike, was Henry Hamilton, an 
RWDSU representative. With the strike the company turned from arrogance and 
spite to naked political power, first getting the city to deny the pickets the use 
of a public toilet in a little park nearby, and then throwing the book at Hamilton 


He was hauled into court, where the judge obligingly convicted him on com- 
pletely phony charges of “disturbing the peace” and “threatening physical harm to a 
scab.” A few weeks later the struggle of these workers to raise their 55 and 60- 
cent an hour wages was crushed. 


And thus, in towns throughout the South, obstacles are put in the way of 
unionization. , 


Any “organization, union or society,” in Baxley, Georgia, that solicits members 
and requires “payment of membership fees” must take out a local license costing 
$2,000 annually and must also pay over to the town $500 for each member signed 
up—or face the full wrath of local justice. So far as is known, the ordinance has not 
been enforced against social clubs, the Chamber of Commerce, or any white citi- 
zens council. It was passed after the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
came into the area to organize workers employed by the Hazelhurst Manufacturing 
Company and it has been applied only against the union. 


In March of 1954, Rose Staub, an ILGWU organizer, was arrested for failing to 
take out a license, and found guilty in the local courts. Her sentence was a $300 fine 
and 30 days in the local prison. The ILGWU appealed without delay, carrying the 
case to the United States Supreme Court which has agreed to hear it. The union 
argues rightly in the case that the ordinance violates the free speech, assembly 
and press guarantees of the First Amendment, as well as the legal right of work- 
ers to organize. 


Local ordinances aimed at crippling union organizations have spread through- 
out the South in the past several years. 


Members of the Textile Workers Union were arrested by Lyman, §.C., police 
last June for violating an ordinance which prohibits distribution of literature on 
public property on penalty of a $100 fine or 30 days in the local “clink.” ... A Dub- 
lin, Ga., ordinance requires organizers to be five-year residents of the community, 
to take out a license, and to pay a $2.50 license fee... In Charlotte County, Va., a 
Textile Union organizer was arrested last year for failing to obtain a “solicitation 
permit.” ... At Carrolton, Ga., a local ordinance requires a $1,000 license fee and 
$100 a day from every union organizer. The International Union of Electrical Work- 
ers, which had been seeking to organize two plants, estimated that it would have 
to pay $37,500 a year to keep one organizer in the town. 


Last July, the U. S. Appeals Court found that the Carrolton “license tax” was 
exhorbitant and punitive, and that its effect was “not to regulate but to prohibit.” 
The net result, however, was to delay an organizing drive. By such “ordinances” 
organizing efforts of unions can be set back years—the real purpose of the local 
laws. What union wreckers are unable to obtain by state right-to-work and other 
anti-union laws, they too often seek to obtain by local ordinance. Where a local 
ordinance is not feasible, local officials are mobilized to smear and harass labor. 


Florida labor had a taste of this kind of activity recently when Mayor Ran- 
dell Christmas of Miami proposed that the State establish an “internal security 
agency made up of ex-FBI men to screen union organizers and weed out the un- 
desirables.” Christmas solemnly declared that his intent was to keep out “fake” 
business agents and that his target was not legitimate leaders of organized labor. Flo- 
rida is an open shop state, having taken the lead in adopting a right-to-work law. 
Just now, there is a “move to Florida” boom on the part of firms seeking open-shop 
conditions. The Christmas proposal fits right into industry’s plans. 


Mitchell Sees No Cause for Alarm 


Secretary of Labor Mitchell recently told the U. S. Chamber of Commerce that 
the Eisenhower Administration would not ask Congress to eliminate Section 14 (b) 
from the Taft-Hartley Law. This section specifically subordinates federal to state 
law on matters of union security. 


State right-to-work laws banning the union shop and other union security pro- 
visions have now been passed in*18 states. Mitchell told the Chamber that while he 
“questions the wisdom of the States” that have passed right-to-work legislation, the 
Administration will not ask Congress for changes in the law. Now there is a move 
on to pass a federal “right to work law”, with Senator John McClellan the spear- 
head. 


Right-to-work laws have been adopted in all the Southern States except Lou- 
isiana. They have been adopted in the Dakotas, Nebraska, Iowa, Nevada, Utah, Ari- 
zona, and, most recently in Indiana. Attempts to obtain passage of right-to-work 
laws have recently been made in Maryland, Kansas and Delaware. 


Right-to-work legislation became law in Indiana despite strong union opposi- 
tion and protest. It was passed by a GOP majority in a legislature heavily weight- 
ed in favor of the rural areas. 


Right-to-work has been defeated or repealed in 18 states, although new at- 
tempts to restore or pass “wreck” laws are being made in three of them. Behind 
the union-wrecking attempts are well-heeled and organized business and industrial 
groups, following a line laid down by the National Association of Manufacturers and 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. \ 


The pattern is clear enough. What the labor haters cannot achieve at the fed- 
eral level, they are seeking to win at the state level. What cannot be gained by 
state law, they now seek by local ordinance. While relief may ultimately be ob- 
tained in the courts, the way is long and costly; 


The political and legislative battle for organization today must be carried on at 
the local level as well as in the state legislature and in the halls of Congress. 
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LONDON, England—Trade unionists who worry about how to make 
ends meet might like to spare a thought for the 1,000 debutantes who 
will be presented at Court during the current London season. 


Four debutantes—and their fathers—have their worries. “Coming- 
out” will cost more this season than it ever did. So much so that 1,000 
fathers are likely to get writer’s cramp signing their check books. 


The further away you are from High Society the more it costs. If 
you are, so to speak, only on the fringe, you Will need a sponsor for the 
presentation at Buckingham Palace, and sponsors come pretty high 
these days. A duchess’s rate for this very important job is $6,000. 


Then there is the equally important matter of the curtsy. If you 
don’t know how, you can get tuition. The current rate is $1 for five min- 
utes, and the amount you pay depends on how quick you are to learn. 
Better bring an extra dollar along just in case you can’t get the hang of 
it first time. 


The preliminaries over, there is that all-important “coming-out” 
party to be arranged. For this, it helps if you have a castle or a country 
house. 

Furniture Is NOT Yours 


If you possess neither, you can always hire a London hotel—at a 
price. Current prices are about $15,000—and that does not mean that 
you can take the furniture home with you. 


If you think that $15,000 seems a lot of money for one party, you 
must remember that there are a lot of hungry young bachelors to be 
fed. Drinks, too, are expensive, and no “coming-out” party is complete 
without its measure of champagne. The cost of champagne alone at one 
party was over $2,000. 


In estimating champagne costs the party organizers must allow for 
wastage. Eligible young men, having drunk their share of the stuff, have 
been known to give one another shampoos with it by pouring it from 
balconies. Allowance, too, has to be made for fruit wastage because the 
young gents sometimes throw it at one another in mock battles. 


It’s all in fun, of course. 


And if, by the end of the four-month season Miss Debutante has 
disappointed Mama—to say nothing of Papa—by failing to find a hus- 
band, with or without a title, well, there are other diversions. Grouse 
shooting opens on the Scottish moors on August 12. After that there 
is the fox-hunting season to look forward to, and before you know where 
you are the London season’s here again. Time for Father to have another 
look at his check book. 
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THE RIDE BACK—kx* 


When you get more’than “They went thataway, ”" or “We'll 
head them off at the pass!” from a western movie there is 
reason for you to sit up and take notice. You will when you 
see “The Ride Back.” Anthony Quinn, William Conrad and 
Lita Milan are the principals in this off-beat western, Quinn 
as the fugitive from a murder charge; Conrad as the sheriff 
who must track him down; and Lita Milan as Quinn’s temp- 
estuous girlfriend. 


Quinn's capture by the sheriff is just 
the beginning of the real story, which is 
the fine characterization of the captor and 
the captured. Conrad has not been too 
successful a sheriff for many reasons, not 
least of which is fear. Quinn seems to be 
the usual hard-bitten criminal type forever 
trying to escape justice. The suspense and 
tension mount as these two must travel 
and live together for several days. Quinn 
makes it very clear to the sheriff that he 2 
will escape at any cost. The sheriff is just 
as determined to hold his quarry since his Anthony Quinn 
self respect as a man is at stake. 





The development of character is finely drawn by these 
two as they fight Apaches and try to console the lone sur- 
vivor of an Indian massacre—a child speechless with fright. 
Quinn and Conrad handle their roles competently and with 
conviction. Lita Milan does a fine job with her rather small 
part. Hollywod would do well to make more westerns of this 
calibre. 


T. F. Caldwell 


THE LITTLE HUT—kx% 


F. Hugh Herbert, who did such a delightful job with “The 
Moon Was Blue,” wrote the screenplay for this one. No one 
but Mr. Herbert could make a situation so fraught with sex, 
lechery and possible rape seem so childishly innocent and be 
funny too. 


And yet, The Little Hut is a sophisticated farce—about 
three people, a husband, a wife and a long-time friend of 
, both. The wife has been neglected by her 
# husband and has sought solace with the 
: friend. The friend has been too much of 
a gentleman to take advantage of the 
Situation, but because of his admiration 
and love for her he has allowed himself 
to be used in the wife’s hilariously con- 
trived plots to make her husband jealous. 

These three are shipwrecked on a 
South Sea island when their luxurious 
yacht is hit by a hurricane. At long last 
the friend feels that the extenuating cir- 
cumstances of their situation justifies and 





Ava Gardner 


makes right his claim to the wife. His attempts to settle this 
claim involve all three in some of the funniest scenes of the 
picture. 


David Niven is outstanding as the foolishly proper friend. 
Stewart Granger and Ava Gardner as the husband and wife 
do their proper share to make “The Little Hut” a very delight- 
ful farce. 


—Marie. Evangelista 





RECORD MOVIE RATING 


kkk 
The Little Hut 
Boy on a Dolphin 


kkk 
Bachelor Party 


** 
Spring Reunion 


Young Stranger The Living Idol 


Buster Keaton 

On the Bowery Story oo Strange 
T 
Edge of the City Abandon Ship - 
Ten Thousand 

La Strada f Funny Face Sietonente 
The Rainmaker aaaieediedead Man Afraid 
anastedii The Brave One 

Reach for The Sky “zzie 

The Spirit of Tarzan and the 

St. Louis Lest Safari 


Twelve Angry Men 
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Clarence Darrow, famous labor lawyer on 
trial many years ago for alleged jury tampering, 
told a jury that he knew that American work- 
ers would pray for his acquittal. 


Darrow was right. American workers in the 
early days of the 20th century—when unions 
were relatively few and far between—knew Dar- 
row as their friend. They did pray for him and 
he was acquitted. 


Today, a century after his birth and twenty 
years after his death, organized labor still re- 
members Darrow as the workingman’s friend 
and prominent labor leaders gathered in 
Chicago on May 1 to pay tribute to his memory. 


Darrow was born in Ohio in 1857 of early 
New England ancestry with a, liberal, human- 
itarian background, his father having trained 
for the Unitarian ministry. He taught school 
for three years, studied law and hung up his 
shingle in 1878, first practicing in Andover 
and Ashtabula, Ohio. His first case was sym- 
bolic ofall the rest. He took on the defense of 
a boy charged with the theft of harness worth 
$15, got a $5 fee and then fought the case all 
the way up to the Ohio Supreme Court where 
he won an acquittal 8 years later. As happened 
80 often later. Darrow paid the costs out of his 
own pocket. / 


Defends Eugene V. Debs 


In 1888 Darrow moved to Chicago where 
he first achieved nation-wide fame. Although 
he had the lucrative job of working for the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company, 
Darrow gave it up to defend Eugene V. Debs, 
president of the American Railway Union, who 
was accused of conspiracy and violation of an 
injunction growing out of the historic railroad 
Strike of 1894. 


The conspiracy charge was dismissed, Debs 
got six months in jail for violating the injunc- 
tion, but overnight became a powerful force in 
the labor movement. 


Shortly after, -Darrow’ defended Pres. 
Thomas I. Kidd of the National Association of 
Woodworkers, accused of conspiracy as the re- 
sult of a strike in a woodworking plant in Wis- 
consin. Darrow won an acquittal. He then be- 
came counsel for the coal miners in arbitration 
proceedings before a Presidential Commission to 
Settle the Pennsylvania anthracite strike of 1902, 


Another nationally known case was Dar- 
row’s victory in the defense of Haywood, Moyer 
and Pettibone, Mine Worker officials accused 





of hiring an assassin to kill a former governor 


‘of Idaho in 1905: They were all acquitted. 


May 12, 1957" 
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U.S. Labor Marks Centennial of 


Famed ‘Attorney for the Defense’ 


Sttil another famous case was Darrow’s de- 
fense of Joseph J. and James B. McNamara, ac- 
cused of complicity in the dynamiting of the 
Los Angeles Times in 1910. The death penalty 
seemed certain but Darrow presented a guilty 
plea and one was given a life sentence and the 
other fifteen years. 


Trial Lags Three Months 


The case brought Darrow his own troubles 
with his indictment on charges of trying to in- 
fluence a prospective juror. Darrow’s trial in 
1912, the longest in the history of the West, took 
three months. Darrow himself made a day and 
a half plea to the jury, declaring: 


“Where men toil with their hands—where 
women, weak and weary, are sewing tears into 
garments to be worn by the rich—I know that 
there are prayers going up for me today—pray- 
ers that this jury will acquit me.” 

The jury did. : 


Always a champion of humanitarian causes, 
a powerful fighter against racial discrimination, 
a believer that poverty and lack of education 
were the chief causes of lawlessness, and a 
profound believer in human freedom, Darrow 
took many unpopular cases tn the fight for his 
beliefs. 


One of his most famous trials was as de- 


LEBEL LAE IEOROPLLEE ALLE DLLME 


Celebrating Darrow Anniversary 


Day-long observances of Darrow’s 100th birth- 
day anniversary May 1 in Chicago, included a panel 
discussion on “Freedom Under Law” and a dinner 
meeting at which Joseph N. Welch, famous counsel 
for the Army during the McCarthy hearings in 1954, 
was principal speaker. Other speakers, all carry- 
ing the labor-liberal message for which Darrow 
stood, included Norman Thomas, former candidate 
for President on the Socialist ticket with whom 
Darrow frequently debated; Dr. Edward J. Sparling, 
President of Roosevelt University here, and Edith S. 
Sampson, former member of the U.S. delegation to 
the United Nations. ‘ 


Labor representatives on the Clarence Darrow 
Centennial Committee included Pres. Walter P. Reu- 
ther of the United Automobile Workers and Pres. 
Reuben G. Soderstrom of the Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor. : 

“Darrow For the Defense” was the title of a 
one-act play presented by the noted actor Melvyn 
Douglas. This featured selections from five major 
courtroom pleas by Darrow, bringing back memories 
of some of the most dramatic moment in American 
labor history. 
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fense counsel in the Scopes trial in 1927 when 


- he defended the right of a Dayton, Tennessee 


teacher to teach evolution in the public schools 
despite a Tennessee law against it. 


About that same time he won acquittal of 
eleven Negroes in Detroit accused of murder- 
ing a member of the Ku Klux Klan in a dispute 
over Negroes moving into a white neighborhood. 


His close identification with organized labor 
led Darrow to write a booklet entitled “The 
Open Shop—A Defense of Union Labor.” ; 


“To prevent trade unionism,” he said, “from 
being conquered in every detail; to save its 
members from being thrown out of the open 
door to make room for the servile and the weak; 
to maintain in shop and mill the best condi- 
tions that unionism has won, and to look for- 
ward to others better still; to save the work- 
man from his once long hours of toil and to 
provide a shorter day yet, needs every effort of 
every union man, and without the right to pro- 
tect themselves by refusing to work with those 
whose weakness or stupidity makes them re- 
creant or unfaithful to their class, trade un- 
ionism can neither hold that which it has won 
nor look forward to greater victories still.” 


Although, said Darrow, the “non-union man 
may join the enemy to defeat shorter hours 
and better wages, when he has lost his fight 
and the unions have triumphed, he is always 
the first man to demand the rewards of an- 
other’s efforts and to profit from the courage 
and devotion of the man he did his best to 
defeat and betray. The employer, realizing that 
this man has given all the aid he could, is ever 
ready to pay him for his disloyalty to his class.” 


‘Upward March of Human Race’ 


Darrow stated that the labor movement 
“evolved to serve a purpose and perform a duty 
in the upward march of the human race... to 
fit a condition of society, divided into’ the em- 
ploying class and the serving class. Its mission 
is to protect the weak against the strong. In 
the great industrial strife which has come down 
through the ages and which will prevail until 
the capitalist and laborer are one, trade un- 
ionism has fought the battles of the workman. 
And in fighting for the wage-earner it has 
fought for greater liberty to man.:.” 


Darrow died in 1938. To the last he was a 
crusader in behalf of the rights of labor and 
of all men and women to full and dignified 
lives. To the last he held the affection of un- 
ion men and affection which still burns bright- 
ly a generation after his death. 





Jan Vanderwoode prepares to put a few curleycues on cake as bakers in background 


} 
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Toronto RWDSU Bakery: 
Wages, Conditions 
Rise Like the Cakes 


work automatic ovens at Canada Bread’s big cake plant in Toronto. 


One of the sweetest shops in the RWDSU is the big Canada 
Bread Company’s cake plant in Toronto, Ontario. For several 
hundred members of Local 461 the job is sweeter by virtue of a 
solid union contract, whose provisions are carried out under the 
watchful eyes of Stewards Jan Vanderwoode and Shirley Parker. 
Shirley, an icer of sweet rolls, heads the women’s steward con- 
tingent, and Jan, who wields an artistic pastry tube over fancy 
cakes, is the men’s chief steward. 


This is-Canada Bread’s only cake bakery in Ontario, and the 
products turned out by RWDSvUers’ hands are eaten and enjoyed 
by a public over an area of close to 4,000 square miles. The 
“pread” in Canada Bread is also made and distributed by mem- 
bers of the RWDSU in eight other company plants throughout 
the province. 
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Canada Bread Company’s only cake plant, in Toronto, sprawls over a square block 
area, Its employees are members of RWDSU Local 461. 














The frankfurter rolls being turned out by Mario Tomea, I., and Ralph Teti, right 


now look more like the wieners they will one day enfold. 








Brief on-the-job session on a mutual problem brings together, lL. to r., Stewards Jan 
Vanderwoode, Shirley Parker, Int’]1 Rep. Hugh Buchanan, Plant Mgr. Jim Elliot 
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‘461’ Education Dir. Al Gleason, 
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By ROBERT DOBBS 


Lawrence Tibbett, Grace Moore, Gladys Swarthout, Jascha Heifetz, 
k Chapman, George Gershwin, Lily Pons, Lanny Ross, Salvatore 
caloni, Jose Iturbi. A collection of names that spell music in America 
e kind of music that never grows dull or passes out of popularity. 
rrybody knows these people as the artists who make music come alive 
us. But everybody doesn’t: know that in the trade—the music trade, 
hat is—these people are just as well known for their solid trade unionism. 


The fact is, the internationally famous names above were some of 
ne founding members of the union now known as the American Guild 
f Musical Artists, AFL CIO. The organization was conceived more than 
mM years ago by Lawrence Tibbett, the veteran baritone of the Metropolitan 
\pera Company Gladys Swarthout, leading Met soprano, and Frank Chap- 
man of the same company. It was officially born on Thursday, March 11, 
1936 as an independent guild of solo artists, and a little more than a year 
later affiliated with the international union of performing artists, the 
Associated Actors and Artists of America of the AFL, better known as the 
four A’s. Since then AGMA through mergers with existing groups and 
through organization, has become the union of all performing artists, as 
well as stage managers and stage directors, in such fields as concert, recital, 
(ratorio, ballet and opera. 


Next month AGMA celebrates 20 years aS part of the Four A’s, and 
they’re going to do it up right. A three-day conference of union delegates 
will discuss problems concerning the union itself, as well as ways to bring 
to more Americans the pleasures of music. The conference theme is The 
American Artist Comes of Age. Chairman of the arrangements commit- 
tee is Regina Resnick, who stars at the Met as a mezzo soprano. Presid- 
ing over the sessions will be AGMA Pres. John Brownlee, the Metropolitan 
Opera baritore, who also directs the world famous Manhattan School 
of Music. 

How did it all start? Why would top artists like Tibbett, Heifetz, Pons 
and the others need a union? Don’t such people get all the work they need 
-—and at the fanciest prices? 

Here’s how Hy Faine, national executive secretary of AGMA, and 
top full-time officer of the union, answers such questions: 

“Sure—Tibbett and Heifetz, Pons and the others can sit home now 
and wait for calls and-name their price. But they built this organization 
for two reasons. One—it wasn’t always that way. They had to struggle 
to make a living when they started out. And two—these top people, as 
well as hundreds of others not so well known, felt the need for pvoling 
their strength in a union in order to be in a position to negotiate with 
their employers and managers.” 

He explained, too, that artists back in the 1930’s, when unionism was 
on the march in the U. S., were no more immune to the union spirit than 
steelworkers or autoworkers. “I think it would be safe to say that these 
people were, if anything, more sensitive to it, and the organizers of AGMA 
found a general readiness to join as they went around talking union to 
their colleagues.” 


right 


From Lawyer to Union Leader 


Faine himself, who is a lawyer by education but a unionist by choice, 
tame to AGMA in 1946. A young looking 45, he has a background of some 
14 years in performing artists’ unions, plus service on the War Labor Board 
before he went.into the army during World War II, and present member- 
thip on the American Arbitration Association’s referee panel. 

No musician (“listening to good music is one of the most important 
things in my life”), Faine was appointed to his post by the AGMA Board 
of Governors, which corresponds to other unions’ executive boards. As 
Part of his work—the part he enjoys most of all—Faine attends concerts, 
Operas and other performances at. which AGMA members appear. He 
explains that such visits are often the only way he can get to see many 
busy AGMA members. Attending productions also gives Faine a chance 
view working conditions at first hand, to gain the knowledge necessary 
for intelligent. negotiation of contraris. 

While Faine is not a musician, the national staff of AGMA does 
have two former working musicians, who serve as assistant executive 
Scretaries. They are. Howard M. Laramy, a former concert, light 
Opera_and opera singer, and De Lloyd Tibbs, formerly of the N. Y. City 
Center Opera Company and other companies. Other full timers on a 
staff of nine, not counting secretarial workers, are representatives in 
Major U. S. cities. 

Although the aims of AGMA members are basically like those of 
Others unionists, concert and-opera singers, violinists, pianists, choristers 
nd ballet dancers do have problems unlike any faced by members of 
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union of musical stars 


Soloists Work in Harmony to Build AGMA 


the RWDSU or any other union. One such problem is being thrashed 
out right now, and will probably end in arbitration. It arose because 
the Metropolitan Opera Company insists that its singers’ performances 
—even outside the Met—remain under the company’s control. 


The particular case now pending concerns the well known Met singer, 
Richard Tucker, who signed to appear on an NBC television production. 
The Met told him he couldn’t appear because it was involved in another 
production on CBS. AGMA holds that this is a violation of the contract, 
which permits the artist to perform elsewhere when he is not perform- 
ing or rehearsing for a Metropolitan Opera production. 


Regardless of the outcome, this kind of dispute is a far cry from 
the early days of AGMA, which were taken up in grappling with much 
more basic problems. Time was, for example, when an artist or a troupe 
would be left stranded in some out-of-the-way hamlet without food 
or travel money after the manager took off with the receipts. In those 
days, a manager or agent could hold up an artist for commissions of 
all kinds—a commission for getting the booking, a commission for pro- 
motion, a commission for arranging travel. And an artist, once he 
Signed a contract with a manager, found himself trapped in a relation- 
ship which often worked to the artist’s disadvantage and which had 
bonds in some ways stronger than marriage. At least a marriage could 
be annulled or the parties could be divorced. But not in some of those 
contracts with agents in the early days before AGMA. 


AGMA Guards Against Crooked Managers 


Today, all AGMA contracts with managements contain standard 
clauses safeguarding artists from unscrupulous managers. The relation- 
Ship with managements was one of the main reasons for forming AGMA, 
and a high point in the union’s history was winning a contract with 
two of the biggest management concerns in the country in 1939. The 
firms were Columbia Concerts Corp. and NBC Artists’ Service, which 
later merged to form the National Concert and Artists Corp. 


The contract established guarantees of fair dealing and commissions, 
it regulated the methods of representation; it was one of AGMA’s first 
Basic Agreements. Ever since then, these Basic Agreements have provid- 
ed a secure backdrop against which the individual artists set further 
conditions for particular performances. 


Today, some 3,000 AGMA members are covered by Basic Agreements 
with 123 opera, ballet, chorus companies, symphony associations and 
concert managements. They range from local opera companies like 
the Chattanooga Opera Association, to the huge William Morris Agency 
in New York, and through all sizes and kinds in all sort of places around 
the country in between. 


Besides the protection against an absconding manager which hardly 
ever happens any more, and the other safeguards for the artists, AGMA 
members enjoy such benefits as group life insurance, an optical service 
which saves them substantial sums of money in eye care and glasses, and 
a Welfare Fund which provides help when a performer is laid low by 
illness or some other emergency. 


They also work under minimum rates, which either didn’t exist in 
the early days, or at best amounted to a pittance. Today a first leading 
tenor in an opera gets at least $171 a week, as does the lead soprano. If 
the production goes out of town they must receive at least $224 a week. 
Choristers receive at least $85 in town and $100 on the road. Corps de 
Ballet members receive 4 minimum of $80 in the city of origin, and $92 
out of town. 


In 1942, by contrast, tenors and sopranos had no minimum guarantee 
out of town. Other provisions which were unheard of in 1942 but are 
now standard, are pay for daily living expenses while on the road, travel 
restrictions which bring penalties if the performer must travel between 
midnight and 8 a.m., rehearsal pay, and more. 

AGMA members have much to celebrate as they near the 20-year mark 
as an organized group. Recognizing that they also have responsibilities, 
they will also take note of what they have given and will continue to give 
to America as artists. 

Anniversary Conference Committee chairman Regina Resnick sum- 
med it up in-a report to the members recently. She said that among the 
objectives of the conference will be to “emphasize to the public the sincerity 
of the American artist’s desire to fulfill his talent and add to the nation’s 
cultural assets.” a 

More and more, the people of the U. S. and the world are learning 
what precious resources their cultural assets are. And every union:-mem- 
ber can take pride in AGMA’s function as a guardian of those assets. 
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Villain 
McMillan eee 


By JANE GOODSELL 


A good part of my day (which consists @ 
about 28 hours) is devoted to.policing the activities 
of a 14-month-old rapscallion, known to her asso- 
ciates as Villain McMillan. 

This rosy-cheeked ne’er-do-well spends her 
days tottering from one disastrous activity to ane 
other, and I follow after her in hot pursuit. 

Sometimes—if I’m lucky and fast enough— 
my police work is in the crime-prevention depart- 
ment: * 

“Stop chewing on that light cord!’ 

“No, no; mustn’t touch the hot stove!” 

“Get away from that electric mixer!” 

“No, no, we don’t put our shoes in a bathtub 
full of water!” 

“Get your mitts out of that ashtray!” 

“Don’t pull the pussycat’s tail! That hurts 
poor pussycat!” 

“Get down off that table!” 

On the other hand, there is my crime detec- 
tion work. I may not be Sgt. Joe Friday, but I can 
follow a ribbon of toothpaste as accurately as 
anybody else. I followed this particular ribbon of 
toothpaste from the bathroom through the up- 
stairs hall into my bedroom where, in the best 




































































my man. I caught her red-handed, sucking bliss- 
fully on the tube. " 

A hasty call to the doctor allayed my fears 
for her welfare, but the rug clearners took a less 
optimistic view of the episode. 

I have no fingerprinting devices, but her 
chubby handprints are easily identifiable to the 
naked eye. They should be. I’ve seen enough of 
them. 

They are on the Wall, which has been scrib- 
bled with green crayon, and they are on the draw- 
ers that she has searched for contraband. They 
are all over the windows in front of the book- 
cases, out of which some three dozen books have 
been ransacked. I have found them on the bottle 
out of which the ink was spilled on the kitchen 
floor. 

The list of crimes committed by Villain Mc- 
Millan is practically endless. She has been guilty 
of misdemeanors, petty and grand theft, and even 
attempted assault and battery upon those who 
stand in her way. ‘ 

In spite of the mass of accumulated evidence 
against her, Villain McMillan is still running loose, 
leavirig disaster in her wake. 

Why has Villain McMillan escaped the punish- 
ment she so richly deserves? I’ll tell you whv. Vil- 
lain McMillan has a hold over the authorities, 

I have reported her activities to an authority 
with whom I am intimately acquainted. Does he 
condemn her to 30 days on bread and water? 
Does he lock her up? Does he even paddle her 
bottom? He does not. 

Instead he says, “Gee, I wish I’d been here to 
see it!” or “Pretty smart for a kid her age!” 


Record drawings by Marjorie Glaubach 
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Gyps on Time-Payments: 
Roundup of States 
Shows Buyers Must Beware 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


Some state governments are finally moving to give the public 
at least a little protection against the many installment rackets 
that have sprung up in recent years. U. S. families have been 
subjected to an extraordinary bilking. A Senate Committee has been in- 
vestigating the credit rackets, but the Federal Government is almost 
powerless to stop them because most installment purchases take place 
within state lines. Only state governments are in a position to blow the 
whistle on these gouges. The shame of the states is that unknown to the 
general public, their laws permit sharp practices that can expose you 
to severe financial damage when you buy a car, household equipment, 
home repairs, jewelry, and other goods on time-payment. plans. 


What buyers rarely realize is that most sharp practices are perfectly 
legal in most states, and even where state laws limit the amount of 
finance charges on cars, quite high fees are still permissible. 


Only 13 states limit finance charges on tars, and only Ohio limits 
the charge on all goods, with a new law in New York State also limiting 
the credit charges on all goods beginning Oct. 1, 1957. But only eight of 
these 13 put real muscle in their finance law by requiring that finance 
companies be licensed so an outraged buyer has a place to air his griev- 
ance, and the state a way to make lenders comply with the law. These 
eight are Connecticut, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Wisconsin. States that put a ceiling on finance charges on cars, 
but forgot to license the finance companies, are California, Kentucky, 
Nevada, Ohio and Utah. People in Colorado, Maine or New Jersey are 
protected only by straw-man laws that license auto finance companies 
but fail to limit finance charges. Such “regulation” is altogether mean- 
ingless, the chief counsel of a leading finance company: recently told 
this writer. 


In other states,.consumers have little or no protection at all. There 
have been increasing attempts by some of the more scrupulous finance 
companies, Better Business Bureaus , : ; ; 
and other civic organizations to se- ““" °° °"* enemies: 
cure legislation barring the more Reads Union Paper, Gets 
flagrant overcharges. But such pro- Insurance Refund 
posals are fought hard by other Recent hearings before a Sen- 
finance companies and merchants. In ate committee have confirmed this 
New York, for example, Assemblyman department’s warnings that in- 
Bernard Dubin had proposed a ceil- surance companies connected with 
ing of $9 per $100 of debt on install~ a number of leading auto finance 
ment goods other than cars. That's a companies had been overcharging 
true interest rate of about 16 per- buyers for collision insurance. 
cent per annum, and certainly a cost- Many finance companies had been 
ly enough fee to pay for the privilege charging buyers the higher rate 
for young. drivers, whether or not 
there was a driver under 25 in the 
family: The average overcharge 
was estimated to be $40. One wage- 
earner who read about this gouge 
in his union’s newspaper wrote to 
his state insurance department 


lenders fought for a ceiling of 13 per- 
cent—a true rate of about 24 per- 
cent. That’s what many have been 
charging on installment purchases. 
The compromise ceiling set in the 
new law is $10 per $100, a true rate 
of about 18 percent. This is better and asked if he was eligible for 
than 24 percent but still an expensive a refund since he had financed 3 
way to buy. In comparison, Ohio car and thought he might have 
limits the finance change to $8 per been charged the higher rate for 
$100 of debt. the insurance. The state insurance 

Even in the states that now officials investigated and found he 
regulate finance charges and prac- aq been overcharged. Result: he 
tices, while people have more protec- got back a $16 refund from the 
tion-than in unregulated states, they insurance company. 
still need to realize they pay a high 
fee and still must guard agains tricks. 

If you live in an unregulated state, you have no protection at all 
against sharp operators. The Roanoke, Va., Better Business Bureau has 
found finance charges of 20 to 42 percent on television sets. In Texas, 
75 percent of the complaints about car purchases reaching the Houston 
bureau concern financing charges. One Eastern finance company is known 
in the trade as customarily charging 50 percent for financing older used 
cars. High auto finance rates in some areas of Tennessee are similarly 
notorious. 

_ States that regulate installment charges also tend to outlaw the blank 
contracts that have been making so much trouble for the trusting buyers 
who sign their names before the dealer fills in the amounts. But both 
regulated states as well as the unregulated ones still permit wage- 
assignments, a major source of abuses. For example, Chicago has been 
so troubled by canvassers who sell goods at factory gates that the Hlinois 
legislature passed a requirement that the spouse as well as the waz®- 
earner must sign any wage-assignments. Salesmen had been pretending 
the contracts .were merely receipts. Unfortunately, the Governor of the 
state vetoed this potential protection against hidden wage-assignments. 


In contrast, Pennsylvania, one of the best-regulated states, has no 
wage-assignment problem, reports Robert D. Abrahams, chief counse) for 
the Philadelphia Legal Aid Society. States law does not permit wage 
assignments. But even there this safeguard now is threatened by a bill 
which has been introduced to eliminate it. 


Another risk of a wage assignment, even if you realize you are 
signing one, is that many employers consider a garnishee cause for dis- 
charge. Unfortunately some employers themselves don’t know the legal 
requirements for garnishee, nor consider that the employee may have 
a defense. 


After many incidents involving abuses of wage assignments, credit 


jewelry and furniture stores in some cities are now trying to police them- 
selves, legal aid officials report. But im the absence of laws forbidding 
blank contracts and concealed wage-assignments, you have little legal 
defense against being drygulched from behind a sheet of paper. For your 
own guidance, note that the more reputable retailers and finance com- 
panies do not take wage assignments even in states where permitted. AS 
Raymond V. Conlan, vice-president of one of the more reputable financé 
companies, told this writer, “Credit well granted does not require the 
coercion of a wage assignment.” 
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A man applied for a job in the di tic service. 
ckets “What name you A ose you a qualified = be When birds return and grass grows green A speaker was talking to a bunch of teenagers 
been a diplomat?” asked the man behind the desk. My family is in quarantine. about things that happened in the West in an earl- 
en in« “Well, I’ve been married for 20 years,” replied I time the vernal equinox . ter day. He said Billy the Kid had killed 21 men 
ilmost the applicant, “and my wife still thinks I have a By measles and by chicken por. before he was 21 years old. 
place sick friend.” Who needs a course in nature lore? A girl who had been listening open-mouthed 
w the ; ‘ My signs of Spring are on my door. said, “And what make of car did he drive?” 
© the ie —Jean Conder Soule 
: Unionism Last 
you Deeply Touched 
ment, NEW YORK CITY—Municipal officials were ex- D fy iti ply 
tremely proud of their new booklet, “The City That taht hatdaege Romanticists in every land 
— Belongs To The World,” written for distribution to Inflation: A national headache caused by asset Extol the touch of a woman’s hand. 
ectly libraries and schools. The booklet boasts of dozens of indigestion. How soft it is I well can see— 
nt of “firsts” connected with New York, even mentioning It’s made a soft touch out of me. 
that New York had the first real estate office. But ~~ —Leonard K. Schiff 
imits then a copy fell into the hands of union leaders and Vernal Delirium 
fur began to fly. Within 48 hours the municipal : +4? : 
iti Th h t’s Spring, is i 
ht 2 fathers were admitting that they had goofed. The The id ah 6 Party Line 
sance bes ae no ery of the ~~ — the first I shan’t do a thing Among the guests of a reception was a distin- 
rieve nat oe neg of unions was formed in New But wait for the showers; guished man of letters. He was grave and somewhat 
These York, the first Labor Day parade was staged in taciturn. One of the ladies present suggested to the 
nsyle a i and dozens of similar firsts involving U.S. I'll lie on the lawn, hostess that he seemed to be out of place at such 
union ° : ° ° 
cars, The air like a winery, a party. 
seal 5 ccaahnlaphiiatiniies And watch Nature don “Yes,” replied the hostess with a bright smile, 
, are Man or Mouse? Her fragrant Spring finery: “he can’t talk anything but sense.” 
anies “This, madam, is the very latest,” the bright young : ; 
ean- clerk explained, holding up a resplendent blue satin I'll smile on mankind Ladd 
told smoking jacket. “Just the thing for a man-about- And hear the bees humming— adder of Success 
town.” Yes, dear, when I find For years the hobo slept under bridges and tn 
where “Oh, I’m sure,” the lady agreed, “out what do you My work gloves I’m coming! ditches. Then one day he switched to culverts and be- 
ance have for a mouse-around-the-house?” —Lloyd Rosenfield came a man of distinction. 
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Spirits 
i Stay High 
In Windsor: 

Walkout 


_ More than a month has¥ 
‘ gone by since the 200 em-<_~ 
» ployees of C. H. Smith’s 
| Dept. Store in Windsor, On< 

> tario, walked out on strike, but” 
they’re as solid as ever, and) 
they’re gaining “support daily} 
from other unions in Canada@ 
and the U. S. That support has¥ 
been expressed not only in con¢ 

tributions, but also in such} 
demonstrations of solidarity as7 
the union parade through the” 
streets of Windsor shown be<s> 
low. 
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9 Too LOW 
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The Smith strikers are moré 
determined than ever to stick 
it out until they win their two 7 
chief demands: a minimum 
wage of $1 an hour, and a union 
shop. Side by side with them” 
are the RWDSU strikers at an- 4 
other Windsor shop, the Honey — 
Dew Restaurant, who are fighte 
ing for similar demands. 






Wages of five pickets shown above 
are given in detail on Page 8, furnish 
proof of the accuracy of their picket signs. 


Together, they’re waging & 
“Battle for the Buck,” as the 
fight for the $1 minimum has_ 
been termed. And their strug- 
gle is making its effects felt: 
throughout the entire pro- 
vince. See Page 8 for full de¢ 
tails. 






Parade through Windsor’s main street expressed labor support of 
RWDSU strikers. Leading demonstrators are Local 1002 Pres. Bill Harrison and Int'l Rep. Walter Kensit. 
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